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A Sanskrit Reader: with Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles Rockwell 
Lanman. Parts I and II. Text and Vocabulary. Boston, 1884. 

More than two years have elapsed since the appearance of Lanman's Reader, 
and it may seem to the readers of the Journal as though a notice of so impor- 
tant a book had been deferred unduly. It was the intention of the writer 
from the start to review it, but it did not seem to him that a mature opinion 
could be given in a shorter time. The book is a practical one, and a correct 
knowledge of its value will largely depend upon practical use in the class- 
room. The test which it has received by use with two generations of beginners 
in Sanskrit furnishes a much closer insight into its character than any survey 
made ad hoc could possibly do. The author may rest assured that his modest 
hope that the book ' may help to enlarge the scope of classical teaching, to 
quicken the interest in the history of our mother-tongue, and to make Sanskrit 
study among us increasingly fruitful,' has been amply realized. Sanskrit has 
certainly been brought nearer to the horizon of the general philological public, 
and there is no longer the feeling that only persons of extraordinary energy, or 
of superior gifts are destined to an insight into this recondite language. The 
rapidity with which an average student can be advanced to a reading-knowl- 
edge of the language is out of all proportion with the rate in the past. Who 
does not remember the discouraging labors which were entailed upon him to 
whose duty it fell to organize a beginners' class ? Various editions of Bopp's 
Nala, accompanied by a more checkered catalogue of lexical aids, the latter 
often based upon most discordant principles, made it possible to carry on the 
study only under constant friction, and the difficulties which had to be 
encountered proved more than anything else the vital interest of Sanskrit 
philology, and the vigorous hold which it had acquired upon the reason and 
imagination of students and scholars. At the Johns Hopkins University the 
increase in the number of students of Sanskrit has been most marked in the 
last two years, and though several causes have co-operated here in producing 
this result, the increased ease of access to the elements of the language 
has certainly been an important factor. The Reader is designed as an intro- 
duction to the so-called classical Sanskrit, as well as the various Vedic forms 
of dialect, Mantra (hymns), Brahmana and Sutras (ritual). It contains, accord- 
ingly, from the classical language the first five chapters of the story of King 
Nala, 19 fables from the HitopadeQa, 6 stories from the Kathasaritsagara, 4 long 
passages from the Manavadharma(astra. The Vedic language is represented 
in the first place by 31 hymns or parts of hymns from the Rig- Veda, a few 
selections from the Maiirayanl Samhita, about five pages of small selections 
from varied sources illustrating the Bra/imana-sty\e, and finally several chapters 
from the AQvalayana-grhyasutra describing the marriage and funeral cere- 
monies. 

The classical selections present all that can be wished for, and the vigorous 
excuse which is made for the selections from the Hitopadeqa seems altogether 
unnecessary. The author has been guided in a measure by the feeling that it 
would be well to avoid selections which had previously been printed frequently 
in text-editions and chrestomathies. This feeling is traditional in Sanskrit 
studies, and the sooner that it is allowed to pass away, the better. It dates from 
a period when scholars owed their knowledge of certain texts altogether to 
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chrestomathies ; so, e. g., the second edition of B6thlingk's chrestomathy con- 
tained, at the time of its appearance, the only European edition of the drama 
Ratndvall (contributed to the chrestomathy by Professor Capeller). But it is 
certainly unnecessary now to discriminate in a chrestomathy against a 
certain Rig- Veda hymn because it has previously appeared in other chres- 
tomathies. The Rig- Veda is now accessible in several complete text-editions 
and translations, and we should rather see a guarantee of genuine value and 
interest in the fact that a hymn has been selected by various authors of 
manuals. It is certainly one of the first desiderata of a Reader that it should 
present the most advantageous view possible of the language into which the 
student is to be introduced, even if this be in a measure flattering and dispro- 
portionate. Lanman has in general been guided by this spirit in making his 
selections, but occasionally he has sacrificed something to the feeling just 
described. So he has chosen RV. x 52, instead of the much more vigorous 
and dramatic hymn x 51, in illustration of the legend which tells how Agni 
became tired of carrying the sacrifices to the gods and hid in the waters. And 
we may suspect that the omission of such characteristic hymns as vii 103 
(The Frogs), x 108 (Sarama's mission to the Ranis), and above all iii 33 (ViQ- 
vdmitra's meetings with the rivers Vipdg and (Jutudri), is due entirely or partly 
to the fact that they are the show pieces of most chrestomathies prior to the 
author's. And yet we content ourselves without them only with reluctance. 
The only statement which is to be added to the criticism of the selections 
made is a negative one. The representatives of the Brahmana language are 
hardly enough to serve as an introduction into the style of those writings ; and 
yet they are, from the nature of their language, peculiarly interesting to classical 
philologians. They are the only specimens of a genuine continuous prose — 
the sutras hardly deserve to be mentioned in the same sense — and are, as I. 
know from experience, peculiarly interesting and refreshing after the monotony 
of unceasing iambic rhythm which precedes them in the book. We would 
fain have seen the story of (junahgepa from the Aitareya-brdhmana inserted, 
and the author might have sacrificed for it the second selection from the 
HitopadeQa, the somewhat sententious story of the tiger in the rile, of an 
ascetic. 

But what he has given us is printed with a carefulness rarely equalled.. We 
have noted but one misprint (prasyandrire for prasyandire, on p, 98, 1. 4),, 
unless the somewhat peculiar rendering of the consonantal group .tryai in the 
nth line of the same page be of equal origin. The adhesion, to the text- 
editions from which the selections are taken has been too close in one or two 
instances. Nala i 24b we read ,ra,£/«ganavrta ; ii 6b sakk.igs.naX;. the treat- 
ment in composition of feminine stems in long d and i still needs an investi- 
gation reaching back to the MSS ; until then the uniform retention of the 
long vowel is desirable. The writings esa cchaga and yajfiacchdga (p. 43, Is. 7 
II) are troublesome to teacher and student alike, and ought to have been 
changed, in spite of the Bombay text, to esa chdga and yajflackdga. In Acvala- 
yana's Grhyasutra IV 1, 12 (p. 101, 1. 10) Stenrler ought to have printed 
abhita-dkdgam as a compound (bahuvrlhi) ; the sutra is then easily rendered : 
' The burial-place should have open space on all sides of it.' Similarly, I 
cannot help believing that the words yathd and tathd, Manu IV 17 (p. 62, 1. 9) 
ought to be considered as an avyayibAdva-compound in composition : yathd- 
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tathadhyapayafis, ' teaching in the proper manner ' (cf. the rules of the veda- 
dhyayana-chapters in the grhya-sfitras). 

The greater part of the book is taken up by a vocabulary which has no 
superior among Sanskrit chrestomathies in fullness, exactness of execu- 
tion, and the various accessory helps which it offers to students. It contains 
178 pages in double columns and prevailingly small print, while the text 
amounts only to 106 pages. It is, accordingly, rather an index to the text than 
a mere lexicon, taking into account every important shade of meaning in the 
words, and explaining every difficulty. Moreover, ample references to Whitney's 
Sanskrit Grammar furnish constant assistance to the student, and serve to keep 
him at home in that invaluable book. In addition to the purely lexical side of 
the work, two features deserve especial attention: First, the introduction of 
etymological parallels from the classical and Germanic languages, occasionally 
also from the Slavic and Celtic ; secondly, the developments of meanings in 
Sanskrit words, illustrated where possible by analogies from other languages, 
especially English and German. This feature of the book is to be especially 
commended, and deserves imitation in all better lexical works, as it empha- 
sizes a side of language which both teachers and students are very prone to 
neglect. Semasiology in all its various aspects does not offer much that is as 
regular even as the phonetic life of words ; so much more worthy of attention 
are the parallelisms in the development of meanings, which repeat themselves 
oftentimes in most varied surroundings, inviting even to a search for a psycho- 
logical cause for this persistence. And the practical use of pointing out these 
parallels is to be found in the increased ease with which the meanings of a 
word, often of a puzzling variety, are remembered by the student. We may 
draw attention to a few of the more interesting comparisons made in the book : 
For the connection between isi in the sense of ' to dwell,' and k*i ' to possess, 
rule,' cf. Lat. pos-sidere and Germ, besitzen. For Sk. anhti ' narrow,' and dnhas 
' distress,' cf. English straiten ' to narrow ' and ' to distress,' Ger. enge and angst. 
For avasara ' occasion,' from root sar 'to go ' and ava ' down,' cf. Lat. casus 
' occasion,' from cadere ' to fall,' and Germ, fall from fallen. For budh ' to 
notice,' in the sense of ' to present a person with a thing,' cf. Germ, jemand 
bedenken. We may add here a few such parallels which are not noted in the 
book : For abhi-dha ' name,' cf. eiriderov ■ for nlti ' conduct,' cf. Germ, auffiihr- 
ung ; for maha-bahu, cf. ^eya/lo-in^uc ; for pra-sanna 'kindly disposed,' cf., 
perhaps, Germ, geneigt ; for root lamb and vi ' to lag, to loiter,' cf. the colloquial 
to hang about ; for drfya 'worthy to be seen, splendid,' cf. Engl, sightly. Germ. 
ansehnlich ; for rudh ' to shut up, close,' and anu-rudhyate ' to be devoted to," 
cf. Germ, schliessen and sich an-schliessen. 

The vocabulary, like the text, is elaborated and printed with model care. 
I have noted but one trifling misprint, dosa for dosa. Under naksatra the 
designation m. (masculine) is to be added to n. (neuter) for RV. I, 50, 2 (p. 
71,1.12). sahita 'united' is certainly not from sah(a) -f- ita, but probably a 
j«a«'-denominative participle from saha, ' associated.' prayas is not from root 
j 'to go' -\-pra, but is an old comparative, Zend frdyao, Lat. plebres, pious, plus, 
cdndrayana cannot be a compound from candra -j- ayana : it is a patronymic 
vrddi-derivative in ayana from candra. The explanation of \/kdnk» as con- 
taining reduplication (*kam-ka(m)-s) is forced ; the long vowel of the root is of 
a piece with that of kdn-ta, kan-ti; the is seems to come analogically from 
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the common class of unreduplicated desideratives, which exhibit it quite often 
as the result of the fusion of a guttural with s (bhiis, $ihs, etc.). The designa- 
tion of compounds like aQaknuvant and asprqant as adjectives rather than 
participles, I have found somewhat puzzling to beginners. A name like deva- 
farman seems to me better translated by ' having the protection of the gods ' 
(bahuvrlhi), rather than ' gods delight '; cf. visnu-Qarman, varuna-garman, etc., 
' having Visnu's, Varuna's, etc., protection '; cf. also (arva-varman, etc. I do not 
believe in the necessity of regarding prabhrti as uncompounded in an expres- 
sion like tatdh-prabhrti (to be written so !) ; this differs in no particular from 
tat-prabhrti (adverb from an appositional bahuvrlhi) ; if so, prabhrti 3 is best 
cancelled. The development of the meanings in the causative of \>sad-\- d 
nr. 2 seems to me better as follows : ' to cause to sit near, to bring near, to bring 
on, to obtain.' sunrta, on p. 28, 1. 10, seems to me to be best regarded as an 
adjective ; if so, it is wanting in the glossary. Not accounted for is the use 
of anya agreeing with a noun, but translatable only by ' furthermore ' (and 
the like). The word has an anticipatory value and appositional construction. 
So in Nala i 13, 14 (na deveiu na yaksesu tddrg rupavatl kvacit mdnusesv apt cd' 
nyesu drstapurvd) the phrase mdnusesv apt cd' nyesu does not seem to me trans- 
latable by ' nor among men and others,' but by ' nor furthermore among men.' 
So also Nala iii 2 : aham cd? va hi yac cd' nyan mamd' sti vasu kimcana is 
not to be translated by ' for both I and whatsoever other good I have,' but by 
' for both I and furthermore whatsoever good I have (all that is thine).' 
The Greek has the same idiom, e. g. in Xen. Anab. i 5, 5 : ov yap fiv x^P T0 C oiide 
d/Uo devdpov; Plato, Gorg. 473 C: noXirav koX tov cMmv %ivuv; Plato, Ap. 
36 B : a/ie/^aac . . . ^p^arwj^oii re tail oimvo/iiai; tail arparriyiav ital Srifiriyoptav 
Kai twv aXkav apx&v. The etymology given for adbhuta (at(i)-bhuta) is surely to 
be discarded (see Bezz. Beitraege iii 171) ; and the etymologies given for 
ambara (an(u)-vard), kitavd (kirn + tavd) , are also hardly sound enough to report. 
The derivation of ksane from iksana seems to me very unlikely ; it is more 
likely to be derived from a noun ksana ' blow'; cf. Ger. ' auf einem schlag,' Fr. 
' tout d'un coup.' On the other hand, the connection between narman ' fun,' and 
su-ndra 'joyous,' j«-«rVa 'joyousness,' seems to me fairly secure, and for avadhiraya 
I would venture a suggestion. If we assume for dhira the meaning ' thinking," 
ydhiraya would mean ' to think,' avadhiraya ' to think down,' to despise ; cf. 
Karafpoviu. The root $.ir illustrates one of the greatest disadvantages which 
attaches itself to the choice of the weak root-forms for lexicons. The short r- 
vowel is quite without foundation in this root (hlrnd z= kr-nd ; kir-d-ti=zkrr-d-ti 
for kr-d-ti), and the Hindu scholars are quite right in projecting it as ^kf. 
Yet it may have been well to avoid a notation different from that of Whitney's 
grammar in a single instance or two. The verbal forms asat ( \?as, p. 2, 1. 7), 
aduhat (\fduh, p. 60, 1. 11), musnantl (\/mus, p. 13, 1. 5), Qamnati (artificial 
form from ys.Qam, p. 97, 1. 16), (ayaie ( \/(l, p. 70, 1. ), sarati (p. 31, 1. 10), 
ni-layata ( \?ll, p. 93, 1. 16), are not accounted for in the vocabulary; no doubt 
the notes, which are to be issued soon, will bring their explanation. 

The Petersburg Lexicon does not seem to me always happy in its manner of 
accounting for verbal forms in -dya. It is often disposed to designate as causa- 
tives (or so-called cur-verbs) forms which are better regarded as denomina- 
tives. In this Lanman has followed his authority too closely. So there seems 
to me to be no reason for doubting that cintdydmi is a denominative from cinta ; 
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it means, literally, ' to give thought to ' rather than ' to think '; e. g., in selection 
xix it can be seen clearly that acintayat (p. 42, 1. 14) is rendered by cintam 
krtvd (p. 43, 1. 3). Certainly purdyati is not a causative of \>i.pr, having the 
same value zsprndti ' to fill,' but a denominative from pura in the sense of ' to 
make full'; vardyati is not a causative from yi.vr 'to choose,' but a denom- 
inative from vdra ' choice,' in the sense of ' to make choice '; pujdyati does not 
come directly from \fpilj, but is a denominative from puja ' to do honor to.' 
And there seems to me no danger of error in stating denominative origin for 
tarkdyami, bhaksdydmi and abhivadayami (from (aria, baa&sd and abhivadd). The 
class of cur-verbs is likely enough to retain forever a liberal allowance of 
unexplained forms in dya ; so much more desirable is it to sever from it verb- 
forms of clearly denominative origin. The accent of these forms presents no 
difficulty greater than that of mantrdyami, and a suggestion as to the reason 
why these words do not exhibit denominative accent (mantrayami) may not be 
amiss here. We start from the fact that there are almost no presents in 
accented d (tud-o\a%s) which exhibit an a in the root to be found in the 
language. The few exceptions can be seen in Whitney's Roots, Verb-Forms, 
etc., of the Sanskrit Language, pp. 217-18 ; they are not enough to obscure 
the fact, which appears clearly, e. g., in the case of the inchoative class : 
ydchami, gdcchdtni,bwX ucchand,Tchami, prcc/iami, iciami; the transition-stems 
from the »<r-class : pd-na-te (itipvtifit), 1 bhd-na-ti ( \fbka), possibly also rd-na-ti 
(*rm-nd-ti), but pr-nd-ti, mr-nd-li, gr-nd-ti, etc.; the transition-stems from the 
«K-class : dhd-nv-ati (*dhn-nv-d-ti),rd-nv-ati (*rm-nv-dti), but r-nv-d-ti 2 ; the 
transition-stem vd-n-d-a-te, but mu-fi-c-d-ti, etc. (Whitney, Sk. Gr. 758).' It 
may certainly be assumed that this shift of accent is not due to phonetic 
influences, but to the attraction of the M«-class verbs, which are common in 
earliest times, and often exhibit in their stems the sequence consonant + a + 
consonant + a, followed by the personal endings. Now, it is evident that the same 
tendency would change an original *puraydti to purdyati, and thus the confu- 
sion between the forms of causatives which had -dya- originally (KZ. xxiii 
120) may be due to an analogy which emanated from the M«-class rather 
than the causatives themselves. These might, however, have also exercised a 
certain attraction upon forms differing from them as slightly as the type 
*piiraydti. 

The etymological part of the book is done with care and excellent judgment, 
though in this department scholars agree to differ from one another with almost 
no acerbity. The lesson of the past has made us wise. I do not believe at all 
that the author has given too much. The more numerous and palpable the 

1 Pacini and the Nirukta report a form pandydti in the sense of ' to praise.' If there be 
any nexus between pdnate and this word, it would fortify the assumption that the n of the root 
pait originates with the «<J-sufnx ; cf. mathdydti : mathnami, etc. (Whitney, Sk. Gr. 732). 

2 This type has also allowed most of its stems containing vowels other than a, {Jt-nv-dmi) 
to pass over into the Mw-class. 

3 It is certainly not accidental that there is not a single example of an a-root contained in 
this paragraph of Whitney's Grammar. The a-roots, in passing over to the Mw-class, yield 
a type (vd-n-d) which coincides so perfectly with the proethnic roots containing a nasal 
{bdndh), that they would be at once urged on by the analogy of these to begin to play the part of 
genuine roots. This explains satisfactorily the existence of a complete tense-system (perfect, 
aorist, etc.) in root vand, and other roots of this type are subject to the suspicion that they 
are merely extended present-systems. 
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bonds which connect Indian language, thought, myth, custom, etc., with that of 
Europe are shown to be, by so much do Indian studies gain in wholesome interest. 
The teachers of Indian philology can demand more warmly a recognition of 
the importance of their teachings and their investigation, as they spin one 
thread after another across from the Ganges to the Tiber, and of course the 
vocabularies of the ancient Indian dialects offer the best vantage-ground for 
exhibiting this union. I am not acquainted with any good reason for compar- 
ing Lat. fides and foedus with Sk. bandh and Germ, binda, as Gr. izeWu ttiot6<;, 
together with the Lat. words, point to \/*bhidh, which cannot be derived from 

\/*bhandh by any process, acceptable to-day. r/2,<f>ov is hardly to be compared 
with \/rabh, but with ^argh (Froehde, Schmidt, Brugmann) ; with grhd 
'house' I prefer to compare ypw0u/loe 'cave,' Zd. gered/ia (Fick, Schmidt, De 
Saussure), rather than to call in ygraA ; under abhrd ' rain-cloud ' the formally 
almost identical aij>p6-( ought to be mentioned. There is no good reason for 
omitting the etymology of i^ksan (ktuviS) under its own head, and reporting 
it under \/2.isi (<p8hu) ; the roots stand in no closer relation than many other 
pairs or triads of roots for which some relationship has been assumed. Under 

\/2.tan the fuller \/sian deserves a mention, although it does not occur in the 
vocabulary. The doubtful connection of \/kri with *irpia/iat seems to me 
preferable to the derivation from \fkar ' to make.' Since the publication 
of the Reader, I have myself given reasons for connecting paka ' young ' with 
Greek niiruv in the sense of ' mild, weak, little ' (Am. Journ. Philol. Vol. VI, 
p. 42). The following etymologies seem to me well assured : ktipyati : Lat. 
cupio ; patra ' drinking-vessel : old Latin poclum ; \/gras ' to devour ' : ypau, 
ypaoriq ; \/bhiis : English busy (Kluge, Froehde) ; (d§vant(for *sd-$vant) : a-xav-- 
(Benfey) ; candrd : Lat. candere ; \/car : Latin colere (cf. sasyarh carati, p. 34, 
1. 16). Less certain, but yet worth mentioning, seem to me y(x T ) '■ V 1 ^ 1 (?• .§"•> 
Wackernagel) ; riTicov : ykars ; $ubhrd : Ohg. subar ; stem iroXKo- : purnd-, 
Slavic j'-edro, is so characteristic a parallel to anda ' egg,' that it would have 
been well to mention it. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



La Chanson de Roland. Translated by Leonce Rabillon. New York, 1885. 

It were superfluous to explain to any reader of this Journal the origin and 
scope of this remarkable epic, which, though it commemorates a disaster and 
not a victory — a disaster, too, which had no serious nor lasting results — and 
though it glorifies a hero of whom we know nothing except that he was Prefect 
of Brittany, has yet, in one form or another, held the ear of the world for a 
thousand years. 

M. Rabillon's translation can compare favorably with any that we have 
seen. He seems to have hit a happy medium between the harshness that 
would repel the reader, and the smoothness and polish that would fail to give 
the color of the original ; and he has been careful to preserve that touch of 
childishness which is so characteristic of the work of " Turoldus." He has 
also succeeded remarkably in his management of the ten'syllable measure, 
never easy to handle, but especially difficult here. Those who wish to make 
the acquaintance of the poem without grappling with the old Norman dialect, 
may do so very satisfactorily and pleasantly in this version. W. H. B. 



